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PREFACE 


The  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society  operated  in  Edmonton  from  1935-1971. 
Over  these  36  years  the  Society  produced  a  number  of  musicals,  light  operas  and 
grand  operas  to  add  to  Edmonton's  musical  history.  As  an  amateur  society,  it 
provided  Edmonton  with  a  forum  to  showcase  its  singers,  instru-mentalists, 
dancers  and  actors  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Carmichael. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  record  the  events  of  the  Edmonton  Civic 
Opera  Society  but  in  order  to  gather  this  information,  I  required  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  individuals  and  institutions  which  I  would  like  to  acknowledge. 

My  thanks  to  the  Alberta  Provincial  Archives  and  The  City  of  Edmonton 
Archives  for  their  care  in  preserving  information  vital  to  this  writing  and  to  June 
Honey  at  the  City  Archives  for  her  assistance;  to  Mr.  Peter  Dezman  for  sharing  his 
reflections  about  the  Society  with  me;  to  Dr.  Wesley  Berg  for  his  patient  assistance 
in  the  writing  of  this  paper.  My  special  thanks  to  Mr.  John  O.  Peets  for  graciously 
allowing  me  to  examine  material  from  his  personal  collection  of  the  Edmonton 
Civic  Opera  Society  and  for  sharing  his  reflections  about  the  Society  and  Mrs. 


Carmichael. 


Opera  In  Edmonton  Before  1935 


Throughout  the  last  100  years  Edmonton  has  been  a  place  where  opera,  in 
its  various  forms,  has  been  encouraged.  Before  1891,  musical  activities  which 
consisted  of  anthems  and  folk  songs,  took  place  primarily  in  churches,  at  dances 
and  other  social  gatherings.  By  1891  the  railroad  from  Calgary  to  Edmonton  had 
been  completed  and  with  it  came  touring  light  opera  companies.1  In  1893,  Sheriff 
Scot  Robertson  built  Robertson's  Hall.  It  was  a  combination  hall  and  opera  house 
located  on  the  second  floor  with  shops  on  the  first  floor.2  There  was  room  for  500 
people  to  view  travelling  light  opera  and  dramatic  companies  like  The  Beggar 
Prince  Opera  Company  and  the  Harold  Nelson  Dramatic  Company.3  The  Hall  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1906. 

In  1904,  Vernon  Barford  established  the  city's  first  amateur  opera  company, 
the  Edmonton  Operatic  and  Dramatic  Society.4  In  April  of  that  year  the  Society 
gave  its  first  performance  at  Robertson's  Hall.  The  cast-  five  soloists,  a  chorus  of 
45  and  an  orchestra  of  12-  produced  The  Chimes  of  Normandy  .  Trial  By  Jury 
followed  in  1905,  and  the  Pirates  of  Penzance  was  produced  in  1907. 5  People 
living  in  Edmonton  were  also  able  to  see  professional  operatic  productions  in  the 


'Wesley  Berg,  "Music  in  Edmonton,  1880-1905,"  Canadian  University  Music  Review.  7  (1986): 
161. 

2A.  W.  Cashman.  The  Edmonton  Story:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Edmonton  Alberta  (Edmonton, 
Alberta  :  The  Institute  of  Applied  Art  Ltd.,  1956):  238. 

3Wesley  Berg  and  Jonathan  Bayley,  "W.  J.  Hendra,  A  Pioneer  Musician  in  Edmonton"  Alberta 
History.  38  (September  1990):  2. 

4Berg,  "Music  in  Edmonton,  1880-1905,"  155-56. 

5Berg,  "W.  J.  Hendra",  2. 
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first  two  decades  of  the  century.  In  1909,  the  Boston  Grand  Opera  Company 
came  to  Edmonton  and  performed  Verdi's  II  Travatore  and  Rigoletto,  Gounod's 
Faust  and  Donizetti's  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  Several  years  later  the  city  was  also 
visited  by  the  Sheehan  English  Opera  Company. 

In  1913  Edmonton  experienced  a  depression.  Money  markets  collapsed, 
primarily  due  to  the  imminent  bankruptcy  of  MacKenzie  and  Mann's  Canadian 
National  Railway  empire.6  Land  to  be  used  for  construction  in  the  downtown  core 
was  given  up  for  taxes  and  the  population  of  the  city  fell  from  72,516  in  1913  to 
53,846  in  191 6. 7  This  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  music  teachers  to  be  found 
but  interest  in  musical  instruction  dropped.  This  led  to  a  report  in  1914  by  the 
Musical  Times  that  suggested  "Edmonton...  is  a  fine  city  striding  the  hills,  but 
music  is  overdone  here.  The  number  of  studios  opened  during  the  past  year  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  demand."8  After  the  war,  times  became  more  prosperous 
again.  Wheat  that  had  been  $0.61  a  bushel  in  1914  was  $2.31  by  1920. 9  The 
population  began  to  grow  and  money  was  plentiful  throughout  the  next  decade. 
One  of  the  results  was  an  increased  desire  for  entertainment  and  musical 
instruction.  This  musical  growth  required  an  influx  of  teachers  to  develop 
musicians  and  organizers  to  begin  new  venues.  One  such  person  arrived  in 
Edmonton  with  a  touring  group  called  the  Holland  Girls  Orchestra. 


6J.  G.  MacGregor,  Edmonton,  a  History  (Edmonton,  Alberta:  Hurtig  Publishers,  1975):  201. 

7J.  G.  MacGregor,  A  History  of  Alberta  (Edmonton,  Alberta:  Hurtig  Publishers,  1972):  234. 

Macintosh,  "Edmonton",  403. 

9MacGregor,  Edmonton,  a  History.  226. 
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Mrs.  J.  B.  Carmichael 


The  Holland  Girls  Orchestra  was  hired  in  October  of  1919  by  David 
Mulligan,  the  head  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway  Hotel  systems,  for  an  eight- 
week  engagement  at  the  Hotel  MacDonald.10  The  orchestra  was  led  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Van  Loon,  who  not  only  conducted  but  played  the  violin  and  sang  ballads, 
light  opera  songs  and  grand  opera  arias.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  hotel,  Mr  J.  B.  Carmichael,  a  well  known  city  dentist,  took  notice  of  her. 
After  a  number  of  meetings  with  Miss  Van  Loon,  Dr.  Carmichael  persuaded  her  to 
stay  in  Edmonton  as  his  wife  and  they  were  married  on  November  3,  1920.  For 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Carmichael,  her  eight-week  stay  at  the  MacDonald  Hotel  stretched  into 
more  than  44  years  as  a  permanent  resident  of  Edmonton;  she  became  a  leading 
force  behind  the  development  of  opera  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  Carmichael  had  developed  the  right  qualifications  to  bring  Edmonton 
to  the  next  step  in  opera  development.  She  was  born  in  188911  and  made  her 
musical  debut  at  the  age  of  four  when  she  appeared  as  a  soloist  at  a  concert  in 
Aberdeen,  North  Dakota.  Due  to  her  success  at  the  concert,  she  was  given  the 
soprano  role  in  a  quartet  of  young  singers.  She  made  a  number  of  stage  and 
concert  appearances  over  the  next  few  years  and  by  the  time  she  was  10  years  old 
had  added  lessons  in  violin  and  harmony  to  her  studies.  About  this  time  her  family 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  she  began  to  study  violin  with  Frederich  Kellogg.  Soon 

^Information  from  a  biography  written  about  Mrs.  J.  B.  Carmichael,  by  John  Oliver,  a  music  critic 
for  the  Edmonton  Bulletin .  The  biography  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  Edmonton  Civic  Opera 
Society's  10th  anniversary  in  1946.  From  the  BitterSweet  program  .February  1946. 

"Mrs.  Carmichael's  exact  birth  date  is  difficult  to  determine  as  birth  records  from  her  home  town 
of  South  Bend  IN.  were  not  required  to  give  complete  birth  date  information.  However,  we  do  know 
that  she  was  born  in  1889,  one  of  five  daughters  bom  to  Henry  and  Blanche  Van  Loon. 
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her  violin  skills  demanded  more  advanced  studies  so  she  began  lessons  under 
Oswald  Krause,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Krause  that  she  received  not  only  violin  instruction  but  also  instruction  in 
orchestral  performance.  At  times  she  would  return  to  Mr.  Kellogg,  but  lessons 
would  also  include  lessons  in  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  conducting.  At  the 
age  of  16,  Mrs.  Carmichael  conducted  her  first  operetta,  a  work  called  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood.  This  operetta  included  100  children  in  the  company  and  50 
musicians  in  the  orchestra. 

At  the  age  of  17  she  entered,  and  won  first  prize  in,  a  singing  competition  in 
which  she  was  the  only  female.  Until  now,  she  had  focused  most  of  her  attention 
on  her  violin  studies  but  winning  this  competition  encouraged  her  to  develop  her 
vocal  abilities.  As  a  result  she  enrolled  for  study  under  Gertrude  Gosscup  Perkins. 
Because  of  the  dramatic  qualities  of  Mrs.  Carmichael's  voice,  Mrs.  Perkins  pointed 
her  in  the  direction  of  German  opera.  With  this  encouragement  to  study  German 
opera,  she  began  training  under  Carl  Felker  who,  before  arriving  in  Chicago,  had 
been  an  opera  singer  and  vocal  coach  in  Berlin.  Over  the  next  four  years  Mrs. 
Carmichael  developed  a  command  of  eight  roles  in  German  opera.12 

In  1914,  Mr.  Felker  suggested  Mrs.  Carmichael  continue  her  studies  in 
Germany  but,  as  she  was  making  preparations  to  leave,  World  War  I  began  and 
her  plans  were  forever  changed.13  She  returned  to  her  studies  and  also  began  to 
appear  as  a  soloist  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  This  was  followed  by 
appearances  with  the  Symphonic  Orchestra  in  New  York  under  Frederick  Neil 

l2Edmonton  Journal.  November  2,  1929. 

I3John  Oliver  Biography  of  Mrs.  Carmichael 
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Innes.  After  five  seasons  with  Mr.  Innes,  she  returned  to  Chicago  to  finish  her 
studies  at  the  Con  Conservatory  of  Music  where  she  received  her  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree.  At  the  Conservatory,  she  placed  herself  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Loro  Gooch,  who  developed  the  idea  of  the  Holland  Girls  Orchestra.  The  ensemble 
which,  after  extensive  touring  of  the  U.S.,  would  eventually  come  to  Edmonton. 

After  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Carmichael  wasted  little  time  in  becoming  involved 
in  the  musical  life  of  Edmonton,  where  she  was  in  constant  demand  as  a  vocalist 
and  violinist.  She  joined  the  original  Edmonton  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stayed 
with  them  as  first  violinist  for  approximately  11  years.14  Mrs.  Carmichael, 
considered  one  of  the  finest  violinists  in  the  city15,  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  female  member  of  the  Symphony  for  the  1929-30  season.  She  was  also  the 
first  woman  to  conduct  a  symphony  orchestra  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  when 
she  conducted  the  Edmonton  Symphony  on  March  21,  1933  at  the  McDougall 
Auditorium.  This  was  the  proud  claim  of  the  preview  in  the  Edmonton  Journal. 
March  18,  1933.  She  was  also  involved  in  organizing  and  conducting  the 
orchestra  at  Strathcona  High  School  and  organizing  several  operettas  for  Victoria 
High  School.16  In  1922,  she  became  conductor  of  the  University  of  Alberta's 
University  Concert  Orchestra. 

Although  each  of  these  endeavours  provided  challenging  opportunities  for 

,4The  present  day  Edmonton  Symphony  Orchestra  was  established  as  a  society  in  1 952.  Previous 
to  this,  the  original  E.S.O.  began  in  1920  and  disbanded  in  1933,  primarily  due  to  the  depression. 
Most  sources  state  the  Orchestra  disbanded  in  1932.  However,  an  article  in  the  Edmonton  Journal. 
March  18  1 933  and  an  existing  program  from  the  March  21,1 933  concert  indicate  that  the  Orchestra 
still  existed  into  1933.  Program  from  the  personal  collection  of  John  O.  Peets. 

15Edmonton  Bulletin.  Nov.  2,  1929. 

16John  Oliver  Biography  of  Mrs.  Carmichael. 
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Mrs.  Carmichael,  her  training  from  the  age  of  16  had  encouraged  and  enabled  her 
to  combine  her  vocal  and  instrumental  skills  in  a  musical  genre  that  would  give 
challenge  to  her  dual  abilities.  That  genre  was  opera.  Mrs.  Carmichael  would 
later  say,  "I  feel  that  the  voice  and  violin  go  together  even  more  suitably  than  the 
voice  and  piano.  My  environment  always  inclined  more  to  opera  than  purely 
orchestral  work  and  maybe  that  is  why  1  prefer  it."17  With  this  in  mind,  in  1926 
she  combined  the  University  Symphony  Orchestra  with  the  University  Glee  Club  to 
produce  one  light  opera  annually:  Maritana  in  1927,  The  Crimson  Star  in  1929, 

The  Lucky  Lady  in  1930,  and  The  Bohemian  G/rl  in  1931. 18  In  1932  the 
Orchestra  and  Glee  Club  officially  formed  the  University  Philharmonic  Society  and 
in  1934,  produced  Joan  of  the  Nancy  Lee  .19  The  success  of  each  of  these 
productions  was  primarily  due  to  the  direction  and  enthusiasm  which  Mrs. 
Carmichael  brought  to  the  Society.  Her  leadership  was  so  outstanding  that  it  led 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  Evergreen  and  Gold  Year  book  to  exclaim,  "I  was  asked  to 
write  about  the  orchestra.  In  many  ways,  Mrs.  Carmichael  is  the  orchestra."20 
Mrs.  Carmichael  was  involved  with  the  University  Orchestra  and  the  University 
Philharmonic  Society  from  1922  -  1934,  a  task  for  which  she  received  no 
remuneration. 

Throughout  the  affluent  years  of  the  1920's,  there  seemed  no  end  to  the 
areas  that  Mrs.  Carmichael  could  influence,  develop  and  change  for  the  better. 


,7Ibid. 

;8John  Oliver,  Biography  of  Mrs.  Carmichael. 

19Everqreen  &  Gold  Year  Book  (Edmonton,  Alberta:  University  of  Alberta,  1932-1933):  158. 
20Ibid.  (1927-1928):  76. 
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The  many  changes  that  Mrs.  Carmichael  brought  to  the  University  Orchestra,  the 
private  lessons  she  taught,  including  students  like  Roxalana  Roslak,21  her 
involvement  with  the  Edmonton  Symphony  Orchestra  and  various  other  musical 
commitments  led  to  the  suggestion  in  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  of  November  2, 

1929,  that  no  other  Edmonton  musician  was  doing  more  for  the  musical 
development  of  the  city  than  Mrs.  Carmichael. 

The  crash  of  October  1929  and  subsequent  depression  caused  most 
cultural  activities  to  suffer  in  Edmonton.22  Touring  groups  made  less  frequent 
stops  in  Edmonton  and  vaudeville  was  in  decline.  The  Edmonton  Symphony 
Orchestra  had  to  disband  in  1933  primarily  due  to  the  Great  Depression.  Only  the 
motion  picture  industry  and  eclectic  groups  like  the  Women's  Musical  Club 
survived. 

In  the  early  1930's,  the  Women's  Musical  Club  decided  to  put  on  a  grand 
opera  and  naturally  approached  Mrs.  Carmichael  to  be  the  music  director.  She 
accepted  the  invitation  and  the  Women's  Musical  Club  performed  Gounod's  Faust 
in  1932  in  the  McDougall  United  Church.23  In  subsequent  years,  Caualleria 
Rusticana ,  in  1933, 24  and  Carmen ,  in  1934,  were  performed  in  the  Empire  Theatre. 
By  1935,  Alberta's  economic  fortunes  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  recovery 
and  optimism  was  starting  to  rise  in  Edmonton.  It  was  in  this  era  of  recovery  and 
increasing  prosperity  that  Mrs.  Carmichael  began  to  develop  an  opera  company 

27Roxalana  Roslak  cited  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Music  in  Canada.  1 148. 

^MacGregor,  Edmonton,  a  History.  250. 

^John  Oliver  Biography  of  Mrs.  Carmichael. 

24Edmonton  Bulletin.  February  24,  1933. 
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that  would  last  almost  four  decades  and  occupy  most  of  her  remaining  years  until 
her  death  in  1964. 


Beginnings  of  the  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society 

On  January  6th,  1935,  Mrs.  Carmichael  invited  a  number  of  friends  to  her 
home  to  discuss  the  formation  of  an  opera  company  "for  the  purpose  of  studying 
operas  with  a  view  to  production."25  Application  was  made  to  Mayor  Joseph  A. 
Clarke  for  permission  to  name  the  new  club  the  "Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society." 
On  January  19th,  a  constitution  was  drawn  up  and  elections  for  the  Board  of 
Directors  were  held,  with  the  first  officers  being: 


President 

Vice  -  President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Librarian 

Executive  Committee 


-  Harold  Frazackerly 

-  Thelma  Nehring 

-  Arnold  Gardner 

-  James  Thompson 

-  W.  Shelaveer 

-  Mrs.  K.  Gardiner  ,  Miss  V.  Cumming, 
Jack  Gish,  Roland  Huggett,  W.W.  Howe, 
R.  Patzig26 


25Edmonton  Bulletin.  Jan.  15,  1933. 

^Information  from  the  10th  anniversary  issue  of  the  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society,  1935-1946. 
1  am  grateful  to  Mr.  John  Peets  for  supplying  me  with  a  copy. 
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On  February  26th,  1935,  steps  were  taken  to  incorporate  the  Society;  this 
was  finally  accomplished  in  May  of  that  year.  Since  the  Edmonton  Symphony 
Orchestra  had  been  disbanded  in  1933,  the  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society  now 
became  the  only  organized  music  society  in  Edmonton,  a  state  of  affairs  that 
would  last  into  the  1950's.  The  aims  and  objectives  were  stated  as  follows: 

1)  To  promote  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  finer  classical  music  and  to 
train  promising  young  musicians  to  greater  achievements  in  their 
chosen  field  of  endeavour. 

2)  To  present  high  class  productions  at  a  minimum  cost  to  our  patrons 
through  the  co-operative  efforts  of  amateur  talent. 

3)  To  put  forth  every  effort  to  give  the  people  of  Edmonton  and  District 
the  finest  in  talent,  staging  and  costuming. 

4)  To  award  young  vocalists  of  outstanding  ability  scholarships  that  will 
enable  them  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  greater  centres  of  art.27 

The  first  production,  Maritana ,  was  performed  in  April  of  1935  in  the  1,500 
seat  Empire  Theatre  with  a  cast  of  12  principals,  38  chorus  members  and  30  in  the 
orchestra.  According  to  newspaper  reviews,  the  production  was  well  attended  and 
received,  but  first  production  problems  showed  up  in  long  scene  changes,  slow 
action  and  slow  tempos  for  many  of  the  songs.28  This  first  effort  lost  money  but 
Mrs.  Carmichael  covered  the  loss,  later  stating  that  "she  had  faith  in  both  the 


27Ibid. 

28Edmonton  Bulletin.  April  27,  1935. 
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company  and  the  singers  and  acting  talent  of  the  city  performers."29  Encouraged 
by  audience  support  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Society,  they  began  to  plan  for  the 
next  productions. 

In  November  1936,  the  Society  performed  Verdi's  II  Trouatore.  It  was 
received  with  high  praise  from  the  critics.30  The  attention  to  detail  in  the  scenery 
and  the  costumes  received  special  mention.  It  would  be  a  part  of  the  Society's 
trade  mark  that  no  small  detail  in  scenery  and  costume  would  be  left  out.  This 
was  a  commendable  feat  for  the  times  considering  that  the  economy  was  not  yet 
fully  recovered.  In  1937,  the  Society  performed  two  productions,  one  light  opera, 
The  Red  Mill,  in  April,  and  one  grand  opera,  Faust,  in  November.  This  would  be 
the  pattern  for  the  Society  over  the  next  few  years.  Audiences  for  these 
productions  were  once  again  treated  not  only  to  well-designed  costumes  and 
scenery  but  also,  most  importantly,  to  fine  singing  by  the  chorus  and  soloists.  It 
was  also  the  first  time  that  audiences  were  able  to  witness  the  artistry  of  Ruth 
Carse,  who  danced  in  The  Red  Mill,  and  of  Noreen  Bristow,  who  sang  the  lead  role 
Marguerita  in  the  grand  opera  Faust .31  Both  women  would  develop  their 
professional  careers  outside  of  Edmonton  but  would  also  return  to  do  extensive 
work  with  the  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society. 

In  1938,  the  Society  performed  the  light  opera,  The  Student  Prince  ,  in 
March  and  the  grand  opera,  Martha,  in  November.  Audiences  were  now 
becoming  aware  of  the  Society's  high  standards  for  productions  and  were  filling 

29Edmonton  Journal.  March  13,  1964. 

30Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  14,  1936. 

31 10th  Anniversary  Program,  9. 
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the  Empire  Theatre.  Crowds  were  turned  away  for  The  Student  Prince 32  but  those 
who  were  able  to  view  it  saw  a  production  whose  actors  were  well  rehearsed  and 
never  had  a  letdown  in  continuity.33  Moreen  Bristow  once  again  sang  the  lead. 
During  the  first  performance  a  scene  required  a  number  of  students  to  toss  another 
student  in  a  blanket.  The  students  tossed  the  individual  so  high  and  so  vigorously 
that  the  blanket  ripped  and  he  was  dumped  heavily  onto  the  stage.34 
Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  return  to  finish  the  performance.  Martha  was  another 
success  both  artistically  and  financially.  Reviews  acclaimed  it  as  the  Society's 
best  production  yet.35  Newspaper  reviews  continued  to  give  high  praise  to  the 
scenery,  costumes,  singing  and  dancing  but  most  often  focused  on  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  Mrs.  Carmichael  directed  and  brought  everything  together. 

In  1939,  the  decision  was  made  to  go  to  three  evening  performances  and 
one  matinee  instead  of  two  evening  performances  and  a  matinee.  This  was  done 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  ever  increasing  audiences.  The  Desert  Song , 
performed  in  March  1939,  was  the  first  production  in  which  the  Society  used  an 
animal--a  mule--in  its  production.36  This  production  was  so  well  received  that 
plans  were  made  to  do  repeat  performances  on  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  of  June  to 
coincide  with  the  visit  of  their  Majesties  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth.37 


32Edmonton  Journal.  March  19,  1938. 
33Edmonton  Bulletin.  March  19,  1938. 
^lOth  Anniversary  Program,  9. 
35Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  26,  1938. 
36Edmonton  Journal.  March  24,  1939. 

37 10th  Anniversary  Program,  12. 
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However,  because  of  too  many  other  activities  surrounding  the  event  and  weather 
that  was  unusually  warm,  attendance  was  low  and  only  two  performances  were 
given. 

The  War  Years 

Blossom  Time ,  in  March  of  1940,  marked  not  only  the  first  of  the  Society's 
nine  productions  during  World  War  II  but  also  the  first  time  the  four  night  and  one 
matinee  format  would  be  used.  Each  of  the  five  performances  were  sold  out  and 
the  financial  return  was  split  between  the  Society  and  the  Rotary  Club,  who  co¬ 
sponsored  the  production.38 

In  November  of  that  year,  the  Society  performed  the  grand  opera  Carmen. 
It  was  significant  not  only  in  that  the  English  version  was  used,  which  at  times 
made  it  unsingable,  but  also  in  that  it  marked  the  return  of  Dorothy  Blackwell 
Gardner.39  Mrs.  Gardner,  a  student  of  Mrs.  Carmichael's,  had  sung  the  lead  role 
in  the  Women's  Musical  Club  production  of  Carmen  in  1934.  In  1935  Mrs. 
Gardner  had  left  Edmonton  for  New  York,  where  she  continued  her  studies  and 
began  a  successful  career.40  Audiences  once  again  filled  the  Empire  Theatre  to 
see  another  Civic  Opera  success.  One  thousand  dollars  from  the  profits  of  this 
production  were  donated  to  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  ambulance  fund.41 

In  1941,  the  Society  decided  to  produce  two  light  operas  and  forego  the 


38Ibid. 

39Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  22,  1940. 

4010th  Anniversary  Program,  15. 

^Information  from  the  financial  records  of  the  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society  (ECOS)  for  1940. 
Records  located  at  the  Alberta  Provincial  Archives,  (APA). 
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production  of  a  grand  opera.  This  would  be  the  pattern  they  would  follow  until 
after  the  war.  It  can  only  be  speculated  that  a  grand  opera  might  have  been  too 
heavy  for  war  time  and  that  comic  opera  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  relief 
needed  from  the  sorrow  of  the  war.  In  March  of  that  year,  Naughty  Marietta  was 
performed.  Once  again  capacity  audiences  came  to  see  this  production.  Despite 
the  shortages  of  war,  scenes  and  costumes  showed  that  no  expense  had  been 
spared.42  This  production  was  significant  in  that  it  marked  the  return  of  Noreen 
Bristow,  who  had  left  Edmonton  two  years  earlier  for  training  in  Chicago.  She  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  and  participated  in  a 
number  of  productions.43  A  local  paper  wrote  of  Noreen  that  she  was  recognized 
by  the  operatic  world  as  "one  of  the  most  promising  sopranos  of  recent  years."44 

In  November  of  1941,  the  Society  performed  one  of  their  most  popular 
productions  in  the  comic  opera  field,  The  Chocolate  Solider .45  Once  again  the 
reviewer  praised  the  production  for  its  scenery  and  costumes  but  also  for  the 
particularly  fine  work  of  the  chorus,  the  highest  quality  that  an  amateur  group 
could  produce.46  The  comedic  work  of  Laurier  Picard  was  singled  out.  Due  to  his 
skill  in  comedy,  he  was  usually  the  first  choice  for  comedy  roles.47  The  Queen's 
Canadian  Fund  for  British  Air  Raid  Victims  was  the  recipient  of  $1,000.00  from  the 

42Edmonton  Bulletin.  March  27,  1941. 

^Information  from  Florodora  Program,  November  1942.  From  the  personal  collection  of  John  O. 

Peets. 

^Edmonton  Bulletin.  March  6,  1940. 

4510th  Anniversary  Program,  18. 

46Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  7,  1941. 

4710th  Anniversary  Program,  18. 
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profits  of  this  production.48 

The  Vagabond  King  ,  in  March  1942,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  works  that  the  Society  had  produced  to  date.  A  cast  of  22  principals, 
51  chorus  members,  five  dancers,  eight  Scottish  Archers  and  32  musicians  in  the 
orchestra  made  for  a  very  large  production.49  While  the  performance  was  highly 
polished  in  all  areas  and  successful  according  to  reviews,50  it  was  not  financially 
successful,  due  to  the  heavy  expense  incurred.51 

The  success  of  Florodora,  produced  in  Movember  1942,  did  not  come 
without  its  challenges.  Once  again  the  talent  of  cast  and  orchestra,  as  well  as  the 
directing  ability  of  Mrs.  Carmichael,  were  praised52  but  the  home  front  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  the  war  effort.  For  the  Society,  the  enlistment  of 
men  made  it  difficult  to  fill  roles  in  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  the  lack  of 
materials  made  it  difficult  to  build  sets.  Although  most  of  these  problems  were 
overcome,  the  shortage  of  men  led  to  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  chorus  and 
orchestra.53  A  donation  of  $500.00  was  made  to  the  Navy  League  of  Canada. 

In  1943,  the  Civic  Opera  Society  was  deprived  of  its  use  of  the  Empire 
Theatre,  which  was  being  used  as  office  space  by  the  Americans  who  were 
building  the  Alaska  Highway.  It  looked  as  though  the  Society  might  have  to 


^Information  from  the  Financial  Records  of  the  ECOS  for  1941.  (APA). 
491 0th  Anniversary  Program,  21. 

50Edmonton  Bulletin.  March  27,  1942. 

51 10th  Anniversary  Program,  21. 

52Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  2,  1942. 

5310th  Anniversary  Program,  22. 
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disband  until  the  war's  end.54  The  Strand  Theatre,  the  only  other  theatre  that 
could  possibly  handle  the  size  of  production  put  on  by  the  Society,  was  usually 
booked  on  weekends.  Through  negotiation,  the  owners  of  the  Strand  allowed  the 
company  to  use  the  theatre  during  the  week:  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
M rs.  Carmichael  would  later  say  that  she  preferred  the  Strand  Theatre  as  she  said 
it  gave  "stage  atmosphere  to  the  audience".55 

The  Society's  first  production  in  the  Strand  was  Firefly  in  November  1943. 
Once  again  capacity  audiences  were  treated  to  a  good  production  of  chorus 
singing,  dancing,  costumes  and  scenes.  Again,  it  was  not  without  its  faults. 
Delays  in  entrances  and  picking  up  cues  as  well  as  some  intonation  problems  in 
both  chorus  and  orchestra  were  experienced,  according  to  the  critics.56  However, 
they  were  praised  for  putting  it  on  in  unfamiliar  surroundings  with  a  smaller  stage 
and  reduced  chorus.  In  April  1944,  the  Society  performed  the  comic  opera 
Katinka.  Produced  as  a  tribute  to  the  war  ally,  Russia,  it  was  called  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Society's  history.57  The  ballet  was  described  as  outstanding,  as  was 
the  work  of  Noreen  Bristow  in  the  lead  role.  (After  this  production,  Noreen  Bristow 
left  Edmonton  to  join  the  Vancouver  group,  Theatre  Cinder  the  Stars).  Once  again 
the  number  of  men  available  for  the  chorus  was  limited.  Laurier  Picard  not  only 
filled  the  lead  comic  role  but  was  also  a  dramatic  director.58  That  year,  $482.88 


54Ibid,  23. 

55Edmonton  Journal.  March  17,  1956. 
56Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  17,  1943. 
57Edmonton  Journal.  April  19,  1944. 
5810th  Anniversary  Program,  24. 
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was  given  to  the  personnel  of  H.M.C.S.  Stettler. 


The  New  Moon,  in  November  of  1944,  marked  the  return  of  the  Society  to 
the  newly  decorated  Empire  Theatre.59  No  expense  had  been  spared  in  creating 
costumes  and  sets,  according  to  the  reviews.60  The  capacity  audience  showed 
their  approval  of  another  successful  show  and  the  enthusiastic  musical  direction  of 
Mrs.  Carmichael.  The  12  scene  changes  were  the  most  the  Society  had  ever  dealt 
with  .  The  men  of  the  H.M.C.S.  Stettler  received  $750.00  worth  of  Christmas 
parcels  and  special  equipment  from  the  profits  of  the  Society  that  year.61  Earlier 
that  year  another  $534.41  had  been  sent  to  the  ship.62 

In  1945,  rehearsals  for  the  opera  Rose  Marie,  which  had  been  scheduled  for 
March,  were  suspended  .  Mrs.  Carmichael  contracted  a  severe  eye  infection  and 
was  ordered  by  doctors  to  rest.  As  it  turned  out,  she  needed  the  whole  year  to 
recuperate  and  Rose  Marie  was  later  performed  in  1947. 63 

In  discussing  the  state  of  culture  in  Edmonton  during  the  war,  MacGregor 

wrote, 

Though  various  indigenous  cultural  activities  had  hung  through  the 
long  depression  and  had  been  throttled  back  during  the  war  years, 
nevertheless,  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  individuals  who  could  not 
be  repressed,  the  cultural  pot  was  kept  simmering.  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Carmichael  had  kept  her  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society  alive  and 
interesting. 


59Ibid,  25. 

60Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  9,  1944. 

61 10th  Anniversary  Program,  28. 

^Information  from  the  Financial  Records  of  the  ECOS  for  1944  (  APA) 
63Edmonton  Journal.  March  17,  1945. 
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She  continued  putting  on  the  highest  quality  of  production  the  Society  could 
afford.  No  expense  was  spared  for  costumes  and  scenery,  although  men  and 
materials  were  hard  to  find.  The  Society  not  only  gave  good  quality  entertainment 
to  capacity  audiences  that  were  looking  for  escape  from  the  sorrow  of  war,  but 
also  gave  generously  to  the  war  effort.  The  Society  donated  a  total  of  $4,667.29 
towards  various  war  charities,  but  primary  financial  support  went  to  the  personnel 
of  the  H.M.C.S.  Stettler.  Items  such  as  steam  presses,  irons,  electric  plates, 
games,  magazine  subscriptions  and  shaving  equipment  were  sent  to  the  crew  from 
time  to  time.64  The  Society  also  gave  of  its  personnel  to  the  war  effort.  Over  the 
six  years  of  World  War  II,  64  Society  members  enlisted  and  three  members  were 
killed  in  action.65 

In  1946,  the  Society  commemorated  their  10th  anniversary  by  putting  on 
their  12th  light  opera,  Bitter  Sweet .  It  was  performed  five  times  in  February  of  that 
year:  four  evenings  and  one  matinee.  No  expense  was  spared  in  this 
production.66  A  member  of  the  orchestra  for  this  production  was  Betty  Jean 
Hagen,  a  violinist  who  would  later  win  the  Leventritt  Award  in  1955  and  as  a  result 
play  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  at  Carnegie  Hall.  She  was  also 
named  "Canadian  Woman  of  the  Year"  in  1953. 67 

In  November  1953,  the  Society  attempted  the  performance  of  a  Vienese 


6410th  Anniversary  Program.  30. 

65Ibid,  20. 

66Edmonton  Bulletin.  February  7,  1946. 

67Edmonton  Journal,  the  Weekend  Magazine,  Vol  6  ,  No.  52,  1956. 
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operetta,  Countess  Maritza  .68  A  sold-out  first  night  audience  saw  very  few 
miscues  or  errors.  Now  that  the  war  was  over,  the  availability  of  good  actors  and 
actresses  for  this  production  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  casts  to  date.  The 
chorus  sang  at  their  best  and  Mrs.  Carmichael  received  much  praise  for  her 
directing.  The  operetta  also  marked  not  only  a  return  to  the  Strand  Theatre  but 
the  return  of  Noreen  Bristow  as  lead  after  her  successful  time  in  Vancouver  with  the 
Theatre  Under  the  Stars.69 

In  April  1947,  the  Society  performed  The  Prince  of  Pilsen.  Although  it  was 
not  noted  for  a  strong  libretto,  the  music  of  the  production  focused  attention  on 
the  chorus  and  soloists.70  Mrs.  Carmichael  directed  with  her  usual  professional  flair 
despite  an  injury  she  had  received  in  a  fall. 

Rose  Marie  marked  the  20th  production  of  the  Society.  Capacity  crowds 
came  out  in  November  of  1947  to  witness  what  critics  stated  was  one  of  its  best 
productions.71  The  crowning  feature  of  this  well-balanced  production  was  a 
presentation  of  a  plaque  at  the  end  of  opening  night.  Commander  Rodney  Pike  of 
H.M.S.C.  Nonesuch  presented  Mrs.  Carmichael  and  the  Society  with  a  plaque  and 
the  ship's  bell  from  the  H.M.C.S.  Stettler  in  appreciation  for  their  financial  help  to 
the  crew  during  the  war. 

Between  1948  and  1949,  only  two  productions  were  performed  by  the 


68Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  21,  1946. 

69Information  from  the  program  of  Countess  Maritza  .  From  the  personal  collection  of  John  O. 
Peets. 

70Edmonton  Bulletin.  April  17,  1947. 

71Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  26,  1947. 
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opera  -  The  Bohemian  Girl  in  November  1948  and  Carmen  in  November  1949. 

The  Bohemian  Girl  had  a  number  of  newcomers  in  the  cast;  possibly  the  reason 
why  one  of  the  soloists  went  off  key.72  Carmen  was  acclaimed  as  first  class 
theatre,  but  again  the  newcomers  were  blamed  for  the  fact  that  more  projection 
and  clarity  of  text  was  needed.73  This  production  also  marked  the  first  time  that 
ticket  prices  had  risen  since  the  Society  was  formed.  The  Society  was  previously 
exempt  from  paying  amusement  tax,  but  new  tax  laws  requiring  it  to  pay  the  tax 
and  higher  production  costs  caused  the  rise  in  ticket  prices.74 

A  Decade  of  Challenge 

Up  until  the  late  1940's,  Mrs.  Carmichael  and  the  Civic  Opera  Society  had 
virtual  monopoly  on  live  theatre  in  Edmonton.  Newspaper  reviews  were  always 
good,  attendance  was  at  capacity  and  the  Society  developed  into  a  highly  skilled 
organization.  Around  the  late  40's  and  early  50's,  however,  an  increase  in  revenue 
from  the  discovery  of  oil,  alongside  a  rapid  influx  of  immigrants  from  Europe, 
allowed  the  arts  to  flourish.75  These  changes  had  several  results.  First  of  all,  new 
arts  groups  were  formed:  The  Edmonton  Community  Theatre  (1946),  the 
Edmonton  Light  Opera  Company  (1950),  the  Children's  Theatre  Group  (1951),  the 
Studio  Theatre  (1952),  Civil  Service  Playhouse  (1952),  Mercury  Players,  Circle  8 

72Edmonton  Journal.  November  18,  1948. 

73Edmonton  Journal.  November  24,  1949 

^Information  from  the  Carmen  program.  From  the  personal  collection  of  John  O.  Peets. 

75MacGregor,  Edmonton,  a  History.  285. 
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French  Theatre,  the  Orion  Theatre,  the  Edmonton  Chamber  Music  Society,  and  the 
Edmonton  Ballet  Company  (1954).  Secondly,  it  created  more  pressure  for  the 
Civic  Opera  Society  and  Mrs.  Carmichael  to  continue  with  the  high  standards  that 
were  expected  now  by  even  larger  and  more  critical  audiences. 

In  November  1950,  the  musical  comedy,  Rio  Rita,  was  performed  before 
sold  out  audiences.  The  costumes  and  scenery  were  excellent  as  usual  but 
according  to  the  Bulletin  review,  parts  of  the  production  did  not  meet  the  high 
standard  of  the  Society.76  The  chorus  was  not  as  energetic  as  in  past  productions 
and  some  of  the  actors  could  not  be  heard  in  certain  parts  of  the  auditorium.  It 
was  also  evident  that  the  oboist  and  clarinettist  were  not  quite  ready  for  the 
performance.  The  music  required  considerable  clarinet  work  but  they  were  unable 
to  rehearse  with  the  orchestra  as  a  train  wreck  west  of  Jasper  had  delayed  their 
arrival  into  Edmonton.  By  Friday  considerable  progress  had  been  made,  with  the 
chorus  more  energetic  and  the  projection  of  all  actors  greatly  improved.77 

The  Student  Prince  ,  performed  in  March  of  1951,  seemed  to  regain  the  high 
standards  of  production  that  were  expected  of  the  Society.  The  review  stated  that 
it  was  an  excellent  show  all  around,  with  the  lighting,  scenery  and  costumes  a 
highlight.78  The  Merry  Widow,  November  1951,  marked  the  Society's  25th 
production.  This  was  another  success  for  Mrs.  Carmichael.  Once  again  she  is 


76Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  23,  1950. 

77Edmonton  Journal.  November  24,  1950. 

78Edmonton  Journal.  March  15,  1951.  (The  Edmonton  Bulletin  ceased  operations  after  January 
1951.) 
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mentioned  for  her  outstanding  direction  and  credited  with  its  success.79  Although 
there  were  some  enunciation  problems  to  begin  with,  the  production  overall  was 
good. 

In  March  1952,  the  Society  performed  Mademoiselle  Modiste  .  Although 
considered  a  success  in  every  artistic  way,  it  was  not  a  success  financially. 
Production  costs  were  high  and  in  comparison  to  The  Merry  Widow,  and  ticket 
sales  were  $2,000.00  less.80  What  was  special  about  this  production  was  the 
return  of  ballet  star,  Ruth  Carse.  Miss  Carse,  who  had  appeared  in  earlier  Civic 
Opera  productions,  left  for  Toronto  to  study  with  Boris  Volkoff  and  became  a 
soloist  with  Volkoff  Canadian  Ballet.  In  1949  she  joined  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
Ballet  in  New  York  City  and  remained  with  this  company  for  two  years.  She  later 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dancing  with  Gweneth  Lloyd,  the  director  of  the 
Winnipeg  Ballet.81  Miss  Carse  would  later  be  the  founder  of  the  Alberta  Ballet  Co. 
(1966)  and  in  1992  would  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Canada.82  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  ballet  was  a  feature  of  this  production.83 

Mrs.  Carmichael  prided  herself  on  using  primarily  Edmonton  talent  to  fill 
the  roles  of  each  production.  However,  there  were  rare  occasions  when  she  would 
bring  in  an  outside  person  to  fill  a  role.  In  Bitter  Sweet ,  a  1946  production,  David 
Oldham  was  brought  in  from  Vancouver,  and  in  Song  of  Norway ,  performed  in 

79Edmonton  Journal.  November  29,  1951. 

^Information  from  the  Financial  Statement  of  the  ECOS  for  1952.  (APA). 

^Information  from  the  Mademoiselle  Modiste  program, March  1 952.  From  the  personal  collection 
of  John  O.  Peets. 

82Edmonton  Journal.  January  7,  1992. 

83Edmonton  Journal.  March  27,  1952. 
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November  1952,  she  recruited  Ralph  Magelssen,  a  baritone  from  New  York.84  The 
production  played  before  capacity  crowds  and  was  a  wonderful  success  in  all 
aspects  of  the  performance. 

In  1953,  two  of  the  more  popular  productions  of  the  past  years  were 
repeated.  In  March,  with  sponsorship  from  the  Edmonton  Rotary  Club,  the 
Society  performed  Blossom  Time . 85  In  the  five  performances,  reviews  stated  that 
almost  7,000  people  watched  a  very  large  chorus  of  75  people  and  an  orchestra  of 
30  bring  another  great  performance  to  Edmonton.86  In  November  of  that  year,  the 
Society  performed  The  Desert  Song .  A  strong  performance  by  the  chorus  and 
good  comedy  led  by  John  Dunbar  from  Victoria  was  noted  in  the  reviews.87  As  in 
the  first  production  in  1939,  a  real  donkey  was  used  to  create  the  best  effect. 

The  Vagabond  King  was  the  only  performance  by  the  Society  in  1954. 
Noreen  Bristow,  who  had  played  the  lead  in  the  1942  version,  once  again  played 
the  lead  role  in  this  production.88  It  was  a  great  success  and  considered  by  all 
reviews  as  one  of  the  best  performances  by  the  Society. 

Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  Civic  Opera  Society  had  not 
followed  through  with  its  objective  to  perform  one  grand  opera  and  one  light  opera 
a  year.  Various  circumstances  had  dictated  this  change  in  direction  but  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  directors  by  its  Vice  President.  In  1954,  Peter 

a4Edmonton  Journal.  November  27,  1952. 

^Information  from  the  Blossom  Time  program  1953.  From  the  personal  collection  of  John  O. 

Peets. 

86Edmonton  Journal.  March  18,  1953. 

87Edmonton  Journal.  Nov.  26,  1953. 

"Edmonton  Journal.  March  18,  1954. 
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Dezman  proposed  that  the  Society  return  to  its  objective  of  performing  one  grand 
opera  and  one  light  opera  per  year.  Recognizing  Mrs.  Carmichael's  age,  he  also 
proposed  that  Jean  Letoumeau,  from  Quebec  City,  be  appointed  assistant  musical 
director.  Mr.  Letourneau  would  be  in  charge  of  the  grand  opera  and  Mrs. 
Carmichael  would  be  in  charge  of  producing  the  light  opera.  Mrs.  Carmichael 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposal  and  asked  the  directors  to  turn  it 
down.  With  the  defeat  of  this  proposal,  Mr.  Dezman  left  the  Society  and,  with  Mr. 
Letourneau,  formed  the  Capital  Choral  Society  in  1955,  later  to  become  the  Alberta 
Opera  Society  (1958)  and  the  Edmonton  Professional  Opera  Association  (1963). 89 
This  parting  was  not  hostile  in  any  way  and  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  a 
major  disagreement  was  evident  within  the  ranks  of  the  Society. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  three  productions  were  performed  by  the  Society. 
The  Great  Waltz  in  October  1955, 90  The  Gypsy  Baron  in  April  1956, 91  and  Carousel 
in  November  1956.  Each  one  was  considered  a  success  by  the  usual  Civic  Opera 
standards  and  viewed  by  capacity  crowds  each  time.92 

With  each  passing  year,  Mrs.  Carmichael  had  developed  the  Society  into  not 
only  one  of  the  more  popular  venues  for  entertainment  but  also  into  one  of  the 
city's  best  avenues  for  developing  local  talent.  She  said,  "Developing  talent  was 
one  of  the  underlying  reasons  to  form  the  Society.".93  Some  of  this  talent 

^Information  from  a  discussion  with  Peter  Dezman  on  April  14  1993. 

90Edmonton  Journal.  October  26,  1955. 

9)Edmonton  Journal.  April  11,  1956. 

92Edmonton  Journal.  November  15,  1956. 

93Edmonton  Bulletin.  May  5,  1942. 
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included  Noreen  Bristow,  Dorothy  Blackwell,  Laurie  Picard,  Paul  Hervieux  and 
Kathy  Forrest,  to  name  just  a  few. 

Her  dedication  to  development  and  professionalism  was  rewarded  when  the 
Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society  was  asked  to  perform  on  opera  night  during  the 
dedication  week  of  the  Jubilee  Auditorium  in  1957. 94  On  the  3rd  and  6th  of  May, 
the  Society  performed  Carmen.  With  help  from  the  Government,  no  expense  was 
spared.  Backdrops  were  flown  in  from  Hungary's  Budapest  Opera  and  Noreen 
Bristow  played  the  lead.  Although  generally  well  received,  critics  found  faults  with 
the  acoustics  of  the  new  hall.  The  chorus  could  hardly  be  heard  until  they  were  at 
the  front  of  the  stage.  The  production  of  Carmen  for  this  occasion  would  mark 
the  last  time  the  Society  would  perform  grand  opera.  Mrs.  Carmichael  would  later 
say,  "A  light  opera  takes  three  months  to  produce,  a  grand  opera  takes  six  months 
to  produce  .  .  .  and  the  public  prefers  lighter  music.".95 

As  the  people  of  Edmonton  gained  more  exposure  to  a  variety  of  live 
theatre,  critics  became  more  aware  of  less  than  adequate  artistic  interpretation. 
Reviews  of  Song  of  Norway  reflected  this  attitude.  Performed  in  November  1957, 
it  was  felt  that  the  singing  was  generally  good  and  the  sets  were  impressive  but  the 
usual  energy  of  cast  and  chorus  was  not  there96.  The  pace  lagged  right  from  the 
start  but  the  biggest  criticism  was  saved  for  the  orchestra.  It  was  felt  that  they 
were  insufficiently  prepared  for  the  demands  of  the  musical.  This  is  a  criticism 
that  had  not  been  mentioned  about  any  other  production  to  this  point.  It  is 

94Edmonton  Journal.  May  4,  1957. 

95Edmonton  Journal.  January  25,  1960. 

96Edmonton  Journal.  Nov.  29,  1957. 
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possible  that  too  much  energy  had  been  used  in  the  preparations  for  Carmen  in 
May  and  not  enough  time  allotted  for  the  preparation  of  a  November  production. 

It  also  might  be  speculated  that  Mrs.  Carmichael's  age  might  not  have  allowed  her 
to  be  as  thorough  as  she  normally  would  be. 

The  October  1958  performance  of  The  Wizard  of  Oz  seemed  to  return  the 
Society  to  its  consistent  high  standards.  The  actors  were  well  chosen,  given  the 
demands  of  this  musical,  and  it  was  generally  well  done.97  The  only  fault, 
according  to  the  reviews,  was  the  length  of  the  scene  changes. 

A  New  Direction 

With  the  approach  of  the  1960's,  it  was  becoming  more  difficult  to  expect 
capacity  audiences  at  each  performance.  The  city  was  experiencing  a  greater 
variety  of  live  entertainment  which  before  the  1950's  had  been  almost  non-existent. 
The  advertisements  in  the  movie  section  of  the  newspaper  were  expanding  as 
Hollywood  sought  a  bigger  share  of  the  entertainment  dollar.  However,  the  threat 
of  television  created  the  biggest  competition.  Even  as  the  Edmonton  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  late  1920's  had  felt  the  competition  of  the  radio  and  vitriol,  which 
could  bring  live  classical  music  to  your  home,98  so  too  did  the  television  bring  a 
threat  to  live  theatre. 

The  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society  was  celebrated 
with  the  production  of  Guys  and  Dolls  in  February  1960.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  audiences  responded  enthusiastically  to  this  production 

97Edmonton  Journal.  October  25,  1958. 

^Information  from  "Encore"  published  by  the  Edmonton  Symphony  Society,  September  1981. 
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directed  by  Joseph  Shoctor."  Mrs.  Carmichael  was  again  praised  for  the  musical 
direction  and  enthusiasm  she  brought  to  the  production. 

In  January  1961,  the  Society  brought  to  Edmonton  one  of  its  most 
ambitious  projects  to  date.  Show  Boat  was  one  of  the  largest  and  longest 
productions,  with  80  cast  members  performing  in  14  acts  lasting  three  and  one- 
half  hours.100  Good  acting  and  solo  singing  was  witnessed  by  an  opening  night 
audience  of  1,100  people.  But  the  reviews  stated  that  the  chorus  would,  at  times, 
sing  a  little  flat.  It  is  possible  that  the  length  of  the  performance  created  this 
problem. 

In  November  of  that  year,  Mrs.  Carmichael  was  honoured  with  a  citation 
from  the  City  of  Edmonton.  As  Mayor  Elmer  Roper  presented  her  with  the 
citation,  he  stated  that  she  had  provided  "a  very  wonderful  contribution  to  the  life 
of  our  city."101 

In  January  1962,  the  Society  performed  an  ambitious  musical  called 
Kismet.  The  three-hour  performance  featured  good  music  and  dancing  as  well  as 
scene  changes  that  were  very  good,102  but  when  opening  night  arrived,  attendance 
was  a  disappointing  800  people.  Kismet  would  also  mark  the  last  production 
Noreen  Bristow  would  do  with  the  Society 

In  November  of  that  year,  the  Society  staged  the  Music  Man.  It  was 


"Edmonton  Journal.  February  4,  1960. 
?00Edmonton  Journal.  January  27,  1961. 
?0;Edmonton  Journal.  November  23,  1961 
'02Edmonton  Journal.  January  31,  1962. 
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another  good  performance,  once  again  directed  by  Joseph  Shoctor.103  It  included 
70  actors,  with  one  of  the  leads  being  played  by  newcomer  Steve  Paproski.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Paproski  was  playing  for  the  Edmonton  Eskimos  Football  Club  but  in 
1968  would  become  a  Conservative  Member  of  Parliament  until  his  retirement  in 
1993. 104  This  production  would  also  be  the  last  for  Mrs.  Carmichael. 

In  1963,  Mrs.  Carmichael  declined  to  direct  the  musical  Can  Can  for  health 
reasons  and  turned  the  musical  direction  over  to  Captain  Herb  Jeffrey.  The 
musical  was  well  received  as  2,500  people  came  to  opening  night.105  The  show 
was  not  particularly  noted  for  its  music  and  lyrics  but  more  for  its  humour  and 
dance.  As  a  result,  Wes  Stefan,  as  comedian,  stole  the  show.  There  were  also 
some  enunciation  problems,  especially  for  the  18  year-old  lead,  Vikki  Wynnychuk. 
Due  to  lack  of  strength  in  her  voice  the  Board  of  Directors  had  earlier  discussed 
replacing  Miss  Wynnychuk  with  Kathy  Forrest,  but  with  only  three  weeks  till 
opening  night  it  was  felt  that  it  was  too  late  for  a  change.106 

On  March  13,  1964,  the  headline  in  the  Edmonton  Journal  read,  "The 
Grand  Dame  of  Edmonton  Opera  is  Dead".  Two  days  earlier,  on  March  11th,  Mrs. 
Carmichael  died  in  her  home  at  10012  -  106  Street  at  the  age  of  75.  For  the  last 
29  years  of  her  life  Mrs.  Carmichael  had  poured  her  talents  and  energies  into  a 
company  that  was  the  training  ground  for  many  Edmontonians  who  had  gone  on 


?03Edmonton  Journal.  November  29,  1962. 

104Edmonton  Journal.  Feb.ll,  1993. 

,05Edmonton  Journal.  November  28,  1963. 

'^Information  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors  meeting  Nov.  3,  1963.  From  the 
personal  collection  of  John  O.  Peets. 
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to  professional  opera.107  To  her  credit,  the  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society 
remained  an  amateur  company  drawing  on  local  talent  and  bringing  in  an 
occasional  star.  Although  she  never  had  her  own  children,  to  many  of  her 
students  she  was  "Auntie  Van"  the  one  who  developed  and  encouraged  them  in 
their  musical  endeavours  and  who  would  be  an  influence  on  their  lives  long  after 
she  was  gone. 

Mow  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society  was 
gone,  it  was  up  to  the  directors  to  initiate  change  and  enthusiasm  in  order  to  keep 
members  like  John  Peets,  an  orchestra  member  since  1935,  or  Laurie  Picard,  a 
member  and  dramatic  director  since  1936,  and  others,  interested  in  the  Society. 
Over  the  next  couple  of  years,  the  Society  remained  in  a  holding  pattern, 
continuing  to  do  musicals  as  they  had  done  in  the  past. 

In  October  1964,  the  Society  performed  The  Most  Happy  Fella  .  Under  the 
musical  direction  of  Captain  Herb  Jeffrey,  the  production  was  well  done,  especially 
the  lead  played  by  Buddy  Victor.108 

On  May  31,  1965,  a  musical  review  which  featured  songs  from  18  of  its  last 
35  productions,  was  staged  by  the  Society  in  tribute  to  Mrs.  Carmichael.109  The 
script  was  written  by  Tony  Cashman  and  narrated  by  Laurier  Picard.  Musical 
director  for  the  review  was  Hans  Van  Gish.  It  was  the  Society's  final  farewell  to 
someone  who  had  believed  in  its  abilities  and  taught  it  so  much.  As  would  be 


,07Edmonton  Journal.  March  13,  1964. 
?08Edmonton  Journal.  October  30,  1964 
,09Edmonton  Journal.  April,  15,  1965. 
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expected,  the  performance  was  done  with  exuberance  and  power.110 

The  next  two  productions  did  not  show  the  Society  at  its  best  and  later 
resulted  in  a  major  shift  by  the  Society  in  March  1967.  Carousel,  in  April  1966, 
was  the  first  effort  with  George  Naylor  as  musical  director.  The  Journal  review 
stated  that  the  Society  did  not  do  the  work  full  justice.  The  orchestra  tended  to 
drown  out  singers  and  the  chorus  tended  to  crowd  one  area  of  the  stage  or  create 
too  much  distance  between  singers.111  Still,  the  tradition  of  excellent  sets  and 
costumes  was  maintained. 

In  April  1967,  Call  me  Madam  was  performed.  On  opening  night,  only  800 
people  watched  a  chorus  that  was  described  as  "on  again  -  off  again"  and 
supporting  actors  that  were  not  thrilling.112  Sets  were  also  not  lavish  but  praise 
was  reserved  for  the  four  lead  actors  for  a  job  well  done. 

Civic  Musical  Theatre 

Following  the  disappointing  performances  of  these  two  productions  and  the 
drop  in  attendance,  the  Board  of  Directors  voted  to  change  the  name  and  focus  of 
the  Society.113  On  September  22,  1967,  a  full  page  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Edmonton  Journal  to  announce  that  the  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society  had 
changed  its  name  to  the  Civic  Musical  Theatre.  The  name  change  was  meant  to 
reflect  the  new  focus  of  the  group  and  more  correctly  identify  this  new  direction  in 

n0Edmonton  Journal.  June  1,  1965. 

11  'Edmonton  Journal.  April  21,  1966. 

n2Edmonton  Journal.  April  6,  1967. 

M3Edmonton  Journal.  September  25,  1967. 
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a  couple  of  ways.  Firstly,  the  name  opera  was  confusing  in  that  too  many  groups 
used  it  in  their  names.  Secondly,  the  Society  was  doing  more  comedies  and 
musicals  than  operas;  the  last  grand  opera  had  been  Carmen  in  1957.  It  was  felt 
that  this  name  change  would  reflect  the  efforts  at  musical  comedy  more 
correctly.114  The  decision  was  also  made  to  change  venues  from  the  Jubilee 
Auditorium  to  a  theatre  designed  more  for  musical  comedy,  the  new  Student  Union 
Building  Theatre  (S.Cl.B.)  . 

The  first  production  at  the  new  location  was  Funny  Girl,  which  ran  for  five 
nights  in  November  1967.  Good  acting  by  the  lead,  Susan  Waywithan,  and  very 
good  choreography  made  this  production  a  success.115  The  only  complaint  was 
that  the  S.G.B.  Theatre  curtain  opened  and  closed  too  slowly. 

The  next  three  productions  were  not  received  quite  so  warmly,  as  reviews 
were  generally  not  favourable  and  the  attendance  continued  to  be  low:  the 
problems  may  have  been  the  result  of  doing  too  much  in  too  little  time.  The 
Society  performed  three  musicals  in  1968.  The  reviews  for  Salad  Days  in  January 
of  1968  stated  that  the  play  had  charm  but  little  else.116  All  roles  showed  a  lack 
of  experience;  sets  were  good  but  meagre.  In  May  of  1968,  an  opening  night 
attendance  of  only  300  people  saw  the  beginning  of  a  seven-day  run  of  Bye  Bye 
Birdie. 117  Reviews  gave  the  production  top  marks  for  scenery  and  visuals  as  well 
as  using  the  entire  theatre  to  stage  the  musical,  but  weak  acting  by  the  soloists, 

?l4Edmonton  Journal.  September  22,  1967. 
n5Edmonton  Journal.  November  15,  1967. 
n6Edmonton  Journal.  January  17,  1968. 
n7Edmonton  Journal.  May  11,  1968. 
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singers  not  holding  pitch  and  an  orchestra  not  playing  as  an  ensemble,  greatly 
diminished  its  impact. 

In  October  of  1968,  the  Society  returned  to  the  Jubilee  Auditorium  to 
perform  The  Boys  from  Syracuse  .  John  Hermans  was  the  new  musical  director 
and  1,500  people  attended  opening  night.118  In  spite  of  the  good  attendance,  the 
review  was  not  favourable.  The  acting  did  not  come  off  well  and  the  entire 
production  was  criticized  for  having  "no  style".  In  what  was  probably  one  of  the 
Society's  most  negative  reviews,  it  was  stated  that  the  musical  had  been  good  in 
1938  but  music,  lyrics  and  general  script  were  too  trite  for  1968. 

In  March  1969,  the  Civic  Musical  Theatre  held  its  last  production,  ironically 
titled  How  to  Succeed  in  Business  Without  Really  Trying  .  The  reviews  were  more 
favourable  than  previous  productions,  with  mention  being  made  of  great 
choreography,  good  costumes  and  sets  and  in  general,  a  good  overall 
production.119  Again,  the  attendance  was  not  strong  as  only  500  people  came  to 
opening  night.  The  review  went  on  to  say  that  if  no  more  tickets  were  sold,  the 
Society  would  fold.  On  May  15,  1971,  the  Civic  Musical  Theatre  (Edmonton  Civic 
Opera  Society)  ceased  operations.120 


n8Edmonton  Journal.  October  4,  1968. 
n9Edmonton  Journal.  March  14,  1969. 

'“Information  from  the  Society's  registry,  City  of  Edmonton. 
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Conclusion 


The  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society  provided  a  many  years  of  entertainment 

to  music  lovers  and  general  listeners  alike.  Its  development  was  steady,  and 

under  the  guiding  hand  of  Mrs.  Carmichael  it  stretched  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 

growing,  maturing  city.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  Society  did  not 

continue.  It  moved  from  a  period  when  it  was  one  of  the  only  providers  of  live 

entertainment  available  to  being  one  of  several  production  companies  in  the  late 

1950's  and  1960's.  The  increased  demand  of  patrons  for  more  professionalism 

may  have  taxed  the  Society  to  its  limits.  Possibly  the  age  of  television  could  have 

influenced  the  public  to  stay  at  home  to  watch  an  even  greater  variety  of 

programming.  These  are  all  factors  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  end  of  the 

Society  but  I  believe  the  biggest  factor  was  the  loss  of  enthusiasm  and  direction 

that  Mrs.  Carmichael  had  given  to  the  Society.  In  every  review  of  the  Society's 

productions  up  until  1963,  mention  is  made  of  her  directing  and  unstinting  efforts. 

Three  quotes  from  Edmonton's  newspapers  may  illustrate  this  point. 

John  Oliver,  a  music  critic  wrote  in  1938: 

The  energizing,  vitalizing  force  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Carmichael  made  itself  a 
paramount  factor  in  the  success  of  the  production.121 

Another  music  critic  of  the  Bulletin  wrote  in  1949: 

Under  the  driving  initiative  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Carmichael,  the  Civic  Opera 
flourishes.122 

The  strongest  quote  is  from  the  Journal  in  1957: 

121Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  28,  1938. 

?22Edmonton  Bulletin.  November  17,  1949. 
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Her  dynamic  leadership  year  in  and  year  out  has  been  primarily 
responsible  for  the  extraordinary  success  achieved  by  the  whole 
company.123 

Mrs.  Carmichael  was  a  gifted  teacher  and  organizer  whose  skills,  acquired  long 
before  her  arrival  in  Edmonton,  were  used  to  the  full  as  she  developed  the 
Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society.  A  history  of  the  Society  is  only  complete  when  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Carmichael  is  highlighted. 


123Edmonton  Journal.  November  17,  1957. 
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Appendix 

Chronology  of  performances  by  the  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Society  (Civic  Musical 
Theatre) 


1935 

Marita  na 

April  26  &  27 

1936 

11  Trovatore 

Nov.  13  &  14 

1937 

The  Red  Mill 

April  3  &  4 

Faust 

Nov.  26  &  27 

1938 

The  Student  Prince 

March  18  &  19 

Martha 

Nov.  25  &  26 

1939 

The  Desert  Song 

March  23,  24  &  25 

1940 

Blossom  Time 

March  6,  7,  8  &  9 

Carmen 

Nov.  21,  22  &  23 

1941 

Naughty  Marietta 

March  26,  27,  28  &  29 

The  Chocolate  Soldier 

Nov.  6,  7  &  8 

1942 

The  Vagabond  King 

March  26,  27  &  28 

Florodora 

Nov  19,  20  &  21 

1943 

Firefly 

Nov.  16,  17  &  18 

1944 

Katinka 

April  18,  19  &  20 

New  Moon 

Nov.  8,  9,  10  &  11 

1946 

Bitter  Sweet 

Feb.  6,  7,  8  &  9 

Countess  Maritza 

Nov.  20,  21,  22  &23 

1947 

Prince  of  Pilsen 

April  16,  17,  18  &  19 

Rose  Marie 

Nov.  19,  20,  21  &  22 

1948 

The  Bohemian  Girl 

Nov.  17,  18,  19  &  20 

1949 

Carmen 

Nov.  23,  24,  25  &  26 

1950 

Rio  Rita 

Nov.  22,  23,  24  &  25 

1951 

The  Student  Prince 

March  14,  15,  16  &  17 

The  Merry  Widow 

Nov.  28,  29,30  &  Dec.  1 

1952 

Mademoiselle  Modiste 

March  26,  27,  28  &  29 

Song  of  Norway 

Nov.  26,  27,  28  &  29 
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1953 

Blossom  Time 

March  18,  19,  20  &  21 

The  Dessert  Song 

Nov. 

25,  26,  27  &  28 

1954 

The  Vagabond  King 

March  17,  18,  19  &  20 

1955 

The  Great  Waltz 

Oct. 

25,  26,  27,  28  &  29 

1956 

The  Gypsy  Baron 

April  10,  11,  12,  13  &  14 

Carousel 

Nov. 

14,  15,  16  &  17 

1957 

Carmen 

May  3  &  6 

Song  of  Norway 

Nov. 

28,  29  &  30 

1958 

Wizard  of  Oz 

Oct. 

24  &  25 

1960 

Guys  &  Dolls 

Feb. 

3,  4,  5  &  6 

1961 

Show  Boat 

Jan. 

26,  27,  28  &  29 

1962 

Kismet 

Jan. 

30,  31  &  Feb.  1  &  2 

The  Music  Man 

Nov. 

28,  29,  30  &  Dec.  1 

1963 

Can  Can 

Nov. 

27,  28,  29  &  30 

1964 

The  Most  Happy  Fella 

Oct. 

29,  30  &  31 

1965 

Musical  Review 

May  31 

1966 

Carousel 

April  20,  21,  22  &  23 

1967 

Call  Me  Madam 

April  5,  6,  7  &  8 

Civic  Musical  Theatre 

1967 

Funny  Girl 

Nov. 

14,  15,  16,  17  &  18 

1968 

Salad  Days 

Jan. 

16,  17,  18,  19  &  20 

Bye  Bye  Birdie  May  10  &  11,  14,  15,  16,  17  &  18 

The  Boys  from  Syracuse  Oct.  3,  4  &  5 
1969  How  to  Succeed  in  Business 

Without  Really  Trying  March  13,  14  &  15 
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